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126 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

The Poetic Element in the Satires and Epistles oj Horace. Part I. 
By Philip Howard Edwards. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Dis- 
sertation, 1905. Pp. 47. 

The object of this dissertation is to bring to light certain elements in the style 
of the Satires and Epistles of Horace, that have been undeservedly neglected 
through the readiness with which the poet's own statements — that these works 
are prosaic and conversational in style — have been accepted at their face value 
merely. 

The attitude of Horace in this matter is discussed in the Introduction. This 
is followed by four sections: "Real Poetry," "Parody," "Elevated Passages," 
"Poetic Reminiscence." Naturally, the decision as to where a given passage 
will be classified must often be distinctly subjective, and the author admits this 
difficulty in certain cases. 

A considerable number of the expressions quoted hardly seem to add to the 
poetic quality of the poems in which they stand. The passages dealing with nature 
are for the most part well chosen, but the description of Horace's estate (p. 21), for 
example, is not far removed from the realm of prose by the trite reference to the 
sun's chariot. 

The section on "Poetic Reminiscence" might in itself be the nucleus of a separ- 
ate dissertation. But the mere fact that a phrase is borrowed from Homer or 
Sophocles does not necessarily mean that it is poetic in quality, and to be classed 
among those passages which make up the "poetic" as distinguished from the 
"prosaic" element. Aiax, heros ab Achille secundus (p. 38), though Homeric 
in origin, does not seem to rise very far above the reach of the Musa pedestris. 

In general, however, the work has been carefully and discriminatingly done. 
That the results seem hardly proportioned to the labor expended is not surprising 
in a subject of this sort. 
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